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Blocade  Running  In  North  Carolina  During  The     

0lTilWar  fy4**fi%' fri&~ 

Though  there  seems  to  be  a  divided  opinion  throughout  America  as  to  whe- 
ther war  is  ever  profitable  or  not,  one  fact  is  evident  :   that  wars  have  made 
history.  As  history  is  a  recorded  group  of  past  events  to  be  closely  associa- 
ted with  the  life  of  man  and  relating  to  the  future  of  the  human  race  and  the 
Juniverse,  it  is  indeed  fitting  that  those  desiring  that  higher  degree  of  cul- 
Jtured  understanding  should  cultivate  a  love  and  appreciation  for  the  things 
that  have  made  history.   To  appreciate  history  means  to  appreciate  the  deeds 
of  bxs  our  forefathers,   and  it  is  with  this  aim  in  view  that  we  would  discuss 
the  phase  of  the  blocade  running  which  occurred  along  the  coast  of  our  own 
dear,  old  North  State  during  the  Civil  War.  While  the  South  may  not  have  been 
right  in  championing  the  Lost  Cause,   the  Southerners  fought  bravely,  and  fought 
%  04  and  on,   even  until  all  of  their  possible  chanoes  for  winning  were  gone. 

In  a  brief  survey  of  the  amount  of  supplies  brought  in  by  the  swift,   blo- 
cade runners,  piloted  by  bold  and  daring  seamen,   one  might  suppose  the  follow- 
ing statement  to  be  as  nearly  oorrect  as  any  to  be  had  from  available  records: 

8,632,000  pounds  of  meat, 
1,507,000  pounds  of  lead, 
1,933,000  pounds  of  saltpetre, 
546,000  pairs  of  shoes, 
316,000  pairs  of  blankets, 
520,000  pounds  of  coffee, 
v  ^  69,000  rifles, 

It  Uj  97  packages  of  revolvers, 

\  2,639  packages  of  medicine, 

43  cannons. 
And  so  we  see  by  this  that  blocadfe  running  did,  more  or  less,   serve  the  South 
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to  some  good  advantage.   The  above  quoted  quantities  of  supplies  were  brought 
into  the  Confederate  harbors  after  the  26th  of  October  1864. 

In  the  blocade  running,  84msteamers  took  part,  and  of  these  37  were  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy,  12  were  totally  lost,  11  were  lost  and  the  cargoes  partly 
saved,  and  one  foundered  at  sea.  There  was, of  course, a  tremendous  amount  of 
danger  attached to  the  blocade  running  and  therefore  freight  rates  on  these 
vessels  were  enormous..  The  cost  of  shipping  supplies  from  Nassau  to  Wilmington, 
N.C.  was  from  $300  to  $1000  per  ton.   Therefore,  after  two  successful  trips  a- 
'*  oross  the  danger  zone,  an  owner  of  a  blocade  runner  could  well  afford  to  lose 
"  his  ship. 

Enormous  profits  were  made  but  these  days  oi.  wealth  could  not  last  forever. 
As  is  always  the  oase  with  men,  groups  of  men,   cities,   and  nations,   they  rise 
until mthey  reach  a  certain  height  and  then  they,  with  a  sort  of  reaction,   fall 
again  into  the  depths  of  Despair  and  dejection,   and  are  forced  to  work  upwards 
to  prominence  and  power  again.   Cities  rise  swiftly,   and  as  swiftly  they  fall, 
sometimes  to  ascend  again  the  ladder  of  Success,   and  sometimes  to  remain  in 
silent  seclusion  stunned  by  their  fall.  Nassau,   Bermuda,  and  Matamoras  were  no 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Nassau  had  always  been  located  in  a  most  advantageous 
position;   i.e.   on  the  waterfront,  but  it  took  the  Civil  War  to  bring  it  into 
maritime  importance.  During  the  war  Nassau  was  an  extremely  busy  place.   It  was 
the  chief  depot  for  Southern  supplies  and  the  port  to  which  most  of  the  cotton 
was  shipped.   It  was  near  Charleston  and  Wilmington  and  it  was  easily  accessible 
to  the  swift  light-draft  blocade  runners,  all  of  which  carried  Bahama  bank  pi- 
lots to  the  United  States  cruisers,  which  were  compelled  to  keep  to  the  open 
sea.  Nassau  was  the  home  of  the  American  Consul,   that  adding  to  its  importance. 
Practically  every  nation  on  earth  was  represented  amidst  its  population  -  the 
rich,   the  poor,  the  merry,   the  adventurous,  all  flocking  within  its  walls,t  erup- 
ted by  the  lure  of  a  xaa  blocade  runner's  gold. 

After  the  war,  however,    there  was  quite  a  different  scene.  $5,000,000  worth 
»f  ships  lay  idle  outside  the  harbor  of  Nassau.   The  prows  of  the  ships  no  long- 
r  glided  through  the  water,  but  stood  still,  arousing  occasionally  from  their 
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drowsy  stupor  of  decay  to  tug  violently  at  the  anchors  in  response  to  the  call 

i 

of  the  wild  and  turbulent  sea. 

Let  us  proceed  however  with  our  discussion.  Southerners  are  always  proud  of 
Southerners,  and  the  fact  that  only  one  blocade-running  vessel  was  lost  up  un- 
til August  16,  1864, speaks  well  for  the  Southern  naval  officers.  Time  has  dealt 
harshly  with  the  events  that  could  make  many  a  Southern  family  one  of  heroic 
ancestry.  Of  course  the  older  Confederate  veterans  will  remember  all  about  J.M. 
Anderson,  pilot  of  the  "Mary  Celeste'1'.  Shortly  after  leaving  Nassau,  Pilot  An- 
derson was  stricken  with  yellow  fever  but  he  refused  to  turn  his  ship  back.  He 
suffered  two  delirious  spells,  but  with  the  courage  of  a  martyr,  he  kept  on 
"keeping  on"  until  he  reaohed  his  home  and  friends  at  Smithville  where  he  died. 

Some  of  the  ships  that  came  tp  grief  within  sight  of  the  wee,  friendly 
lights  of  the  »  village,  and  that  did  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  steer  clear- 
ly into  harbor  were  the  "Venus"  and  the  "Beauregard"  which  lie  wrecked  at  Caro- 
lina Beach.  The  "Modern  Greece"  lies  upon  the  dull  forbidding  rocks  at  New  In- 
let, and  the  "AntonicaH,s  rotting  hull  is  dimly  seen  on  Frying  Pan  Shoals.  The 
"Ella"  lies  upon  Bald  Head  and  the  masts  of  the  "Spunkey"  and  the  "Georglanna 
Uc  Call"  remain  as  ghastly  memories  on  Caswell  Beach.  The  "Hebe"  and  the  "Dee" 
have  their  skeletons  stretched  over  the  shoals  between  Masonboro  and  Wrights- 
ville  Beach.  These  ships  were  not  wrecked  from  the  lack  of  expert  pilots  but  on 
account  of  the  rugged  shores,  shallow  spots,  and  absence  of  any  means  of  warning 
in  the  way  of  lighthouses  and  buoys. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August  1862  that  ZebulonB*  Vance,  a  colonel  of  an 
N.C. Regiment,  then  serving  in  Northern  Virginia,  was  elected  as  Governor  of  North 
Carolina.  It  is  said  that  no  one  feared  Vance's  failure  except  Vance  himself. 
Vance  objected  to  his  name  being  run  as  candidate  for  the  governorship  because, 
in  the  first  place,  he  thought  that  his  youth  would  prone  a  handicap  to  him.  But 
despite  the  fact  that  he  preferred  the  army  life,  he  was  placed  in  office  by  pop- 
ular upheaval.  When  he  was  put  in  office,  however,  he  discharged  his  govermental 

I  duties  with  all  of  the  energy  and  vigor  that  it  was  given  to  him  to  use.  He  soon 
[7  conceived  the  idea  of  the  state  purchasing  a  steamer  which  should  be  used  for 
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running  the  blocade  at  Wilmington.  Accordingly  Oolonel  Thomas  M.  Crossan,  for- 
merly of  the  U.S. Navy,  and  Mr.  Hughes  of  NewBern,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John 
White,  were  sent  to  England  to  make  the  purchase.  They  bought  a  fine  side  wheel 
steamer,  then  running  between  Dublin  and  Glasgow,  but  upon  returning  home  changed 
its  name  from  the  "Lord  CydeH  to  "Advance". 

1863  was  an  eventful  year  inasmuch  as  the  "Advance"  made  her  first  success- 
ful trip  through  the  blocade  and  arrived  safely  at  Wilmington,  bringing  a  large 
amount  of  much  needed  supplies  to  the  Confederate  states.  The  morning  after  the 
^jgrival  Governor  Vance  went  down  to  the  Quarantine  station  to  view  the  ship.  It 
,was  assumed  that ithe  presence  of  the  governor  would  justify  the  removal  of  the 
ship  from  the  Quarantine  station  to  the  Customs  House  and  so  the"Advancett  s  et  . 
sail.  As  it  was  tied  to  the  dock,  a  military  officer  appeared  and  forbade  the 
exit  of  anyone  from  the  ship  -  even  the  Governor.  An  exciting  scene  would  have 
resulted  had  not  their  friends  intervened. 

The  "Advance"was,  though,  a  very  fine  ship,  for  with  a  pressure  of  twenty 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  she  easily  averaged  seventeen  knots  per  hour,  and 
when  it  was  increased  to  thirty  pounds  she  made  twenty  knots  without  difficulty. 
The  only  objection  was  her  size  and  the  huge  draught  of  water.  This  fact  proved 
disadvantageous  to  the  "Advance"  as  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  cross  the  shoals. 
At  one  time,  she  came  very  near  being  captured  by  the  Union  blocaders,  and  it 
was  only  by  a  turn  of  the  Wheel  of  Fate  that  the  ship  and  its  notable  passen- 
gers, including  Marshall  Kane  of  Baltimore  and  Dr.  Moses  D.Hoge,  were  mot  cap- 
tured by  the  merciless  pursuers. 

Yet  every  rope  has  two  ends  and  consequently  there  cams  a  time  when  the  "Ad- 
vance" should  hoist  a  Union  flag  and  take  down  that  of  the  Confederacy.  Every 
Southerner  felt  this  capture  as  a  personal  loss.  From  September  1864  until  1887 
the  "Advance"  remained  under  Union  control.  In  1867  it  reappeared  in  the  waters 
of  the  Cape  Fear  as  the  U.S.  warship, "Frolic",  sent  to  this  port  to  prevent  the 
warship  "Cuba"  from  leaving  Wilmington.  This  it  successfully  did. 

Another  adventurous  steamer  was  the  "Lillian".  Captain  John  N.  Maffitt,  the 
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gallant  commander  accompanied,  the  ship  to  St.  George's,  Bermuda,  and  attended 

the  transferring  of  the  cotton  from  it  to  the  "Storm  King",  bound  for  Liver- 
pool. He,  an  Englishman  and  resplendent  with  military  honors  and  glories,  de- 
cided that  he  had  enough  of  such  dangerous,  sea-faring  life, and  consequently- 
resigned  upon  reaching  St.  George's.  Purser  Janes  Sprunt,  having  been  previous- 
ly recommended  by  Commander  Maffitt  was  appointed  to  succeed  the  skipper. 

The  "Lillian"  was,  in  truth,  a  very  fine  ship.  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
bio  cade-runners  then  in  service  and  its  speed  was  fourteen  knots  an  hour.  After 
'the  changing  of  commanders  at  St,  George's,  a  cargo  of  arms,  ammunition,  blan- 
kets, bacon,  and  flour, etc.  was  completed,  and  a  crew  of  fortyeight  men  mustered. 
They  then  proceeded  towards  Wilmington,  about  720  miles  distant. 

Soon  Commander  Sprunt  began  paying  the  men  the  usual  bounty  money.  However 
trouble  began  to  brew.  The  pilojf  resigned  and  all  of  the  firemen  struck,  and  de- 
manded that  they  be  put  ashore  immediately.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  a  the 
crew  wanted  to  "jump  the  bounty  money"  and  so  the  ship  was  steered  near  "The 
Storm  King",  from  which  soldiers  and  officers  were  lent  to  quell  the  uprising 
and  to  throw  the  mutineers  into  irons* 

This  obstacle  being  removed,  the  ship  prooeeded  on  its  journey.  Honorable 
James  Sprunt,  in  a  very  delightful  little  sketeh,  pictures  his  own  ship  as  it 
passed  through  the  sticky,  black  fog  on  its  way  home.  Quoting  him, "As  niglt  drew 
on  we  were  out  of  sight  of  land  and  with  the  horizon  clear  of  cruisers  began  the 
usual  precautions  against  chase  or  capture.  The  cabin  lights  were  most  carefully 
screened  by  heavy  curtains  across  the  port  holes,  and  evan  the  binnacle  lamp  was 
tightly  covered,  leaving  only  a  small  peephole  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar 
for  the  guidance  of  the  quartermaster  at  the  wheel.  We  saw  and  passed  in  a  dark- 
ness, several  vessels  , being  invisible  to  them,  and  at  dawn  carefully  avoided 
all  those  which  appeared  to  be  under  steam;  one  01  the  greatest  dangers  being  the 
proximity  of  a  hostile  vessel  at  daybreak  or  upon  the  clearing  of  a  fog." 

And  on  through  this  most  delightful  narrative  Mr,  Sprunt  describes  the  event- 
ful and  fascinatingly  dangerous  voyage.  The  reduction  of  speed  by  the  collapsing 
of  a  steam  boiler,  thus  making  it  necessary  for  the  steamer  to  run  parallel  to 
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one?  of  the  hostile  vessels  for  miles  and  miles  was  only  one  of  the  many  narrow 

escapes  encountered  during  the  voyage.   The  division  of  opinion  among  captain 

and  crew  concerning  surrender  threatened  to  make  surrender  necessary;  but  the 

captain  thought  different  and  so,   after  a  long,   long  chase  mid  destroying  fire 

past     unmarked  treacherous  shoals,   the  little  "Lillian"   sped  on  and  on,   slower 

and  slower  until  she  reached  the  sheltering  guns  of  Fort  Fisher. 

At  Fort  Fisher,   the  crew  was  given  a  hearty  welcome  and  also  permission  to 
steam  up  to  Wilmington* 

After  repairs  had  been  made  at  the  Clarendon  Iron  Works,    the  ship  was  again 
loaded  with  1,250  hales  of  cotton,  but  before  leaving  the  harbor,   it  was  burn- 
ed.  It  was  again  loaded,   and  on  the  22  of  August  1864,   the  "Lillian"   stood  ready 
to  make  ner  sixth  trip  through  the  blocade. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  ships  of  war,  numerous  armed  launches  were  employ- 
ed to  patrol  the     mouth  of  the  harbor     and  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  timid 
blocade  runners.   These  small  ships  were  to  the  larger   steamers  what  the  sacred 
g  cackling  geese  were  to  the  fi  Romans.   In  the  dead  hours  of  the  night,   these 
launches  notified, by  the  burning  of  Drummond  lights  and  the  explosion  of  sky- 
rockets, the  larger  vessels  of  any  blocade  runner's  approach. 

The  "Lillian",  well   equipped  for  its  voyage,   carrying  five     pilots  on  board, 
'joined  a  squadron  of  blocade  runners  and  stealthily  glided  out  of  the  harbor.  As 
it  was  about  to  enter  into  the  wide  and  boundless  deep,  a  huge,   black  barge  ap- 
peared end  threatened  to  sink  all  of  the  ships  if  they  failed  to  surrender.   A 
battle  ensued  -  a  stormy,  mixed-up  affair  in  which  man  fights  against  man  and 
enemy  fights  against  enemy.  Bullets  poured  down  upon  both  ships  like  hail.  This 
noise  attracted  other  Federal   ships  and  they  came  to  the  barge's  rescue.   The 
Union  boat,   "Gettysburg",  happened  to  be  the  boldest  of  the  group  and  so  it  ran 
into  the  "Lillian"   causing  ths  ooat  to   sink  into  the  briny  deep. 

The  officers  of  the  ship  were  formally  declared  prisoners  of  war  and  taken 
to  the  Union  prisons.  Unspeakable  horrprs  of  capture  were  suffered  by  these  brave 
^souls,   ana  finally,   after  being  rudely  discharged  from  the  ill-kept  prisons,   they 
secured  jobs  on  the  "Susan  Beirne"  under  command  of  Captain  Wylie  and  Eugene 
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Maffitt,  first  officer.  Many  tripe  were  made  ton  this  steamer  but  later  on  account 

of  its  unseaworthiness  the  crew  abandoned  it  at  Nassau.  While  resting  in  Nassau, 
the  crew  one  day  saw  the  "Owl",  commanded  by  Captain  Maffitt,  appear  in  the  off- 
ing and  later  run  close  past  the  "Susan  Beirne"  in  the  harbor. 

The  ship  had  a  shot  ho}e  in  her  funnel,  several  more  in  her  hull,  and  her 
rigging  in  rags.  It  was  clear  to  the  onlookers  that  the  ship  had  failed  to 
reach  the  Confederacy  and  had  been  forced  to  return  to  Nassau.  A  few  moments 
later,  the  opinion  was  affirmed  by  the  gallant  captain  Maffitt,  who  announced 
*that  Fort  Fisher  had  fallen,  that  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  had  been  closed  by  the 

m 

jFederal  blocaders.  The  real  gateway  to  the  South  was  at  last  captured  and  closed 
and  the  occupation  of  blocade  running  was  at  an  end. 

Again  let  us  refer  to  Honorable  James  Sprunt  as  he  describes  his  relief  at 
finding  peace  once  more  dwelling  within  this  distracted  country.  He  says, "Carroll 
and  I  thought  the  chance  too  good  to  be  lost  and  ,  leaving  the  Daggage,  we  quick- 
ly slipped  over  the  side  of  the  tug  which  landed  us  in  Charleston  the  next  morn- 
ing. There  we  dodged  about  the  wharves  all  day,  evading  the  sentries,  and  secured 
at  dusk  passage  on  another  tug  for  Wilmington.  As  we  approached  the  main  bar  with- 
out a  blocader  in  sight,  we  realized  the  fact  that  peace  had  returned  to  our  dis- 
tracted country." 

Pardon  this  personal  opinion,  but  the  descriptions  that  I  have  read  of  the 
Civil  War  have  impressed  me  as  the  war  being  one  blaring  sound  of  chaotic  upstir. 
The  whole  run  of  things  has  reminded  me  of  some  classical  melody; i,e. ,  running 
along  smoothly  in  sprightly  manner  through  the  major  chords  that. are  so  pleasant 
to  the  ear.  Soon  there  comes  a  rumble  of  interpretive  thfmder  followed  t>y  a  curst 
upon  the  minor  keys.  The  melody  goes  on  thus  deeper  and  deeper  into  an  intricate 
shower  of  incomprehensible  notes,  until,  as  a  ray  of  sunshine  will  steal  its  way 
through  many  and  many  a  prison  window,  so  a  pleasant  strain  of  major  melody  xaii 
enters  and  the  song  runs  along  as  smoothly  as  before.  War  is  the  minor  chord  that 
paralyses,  for  a  brief  time,  the  peace  and  contentment  of  nations.  Peace  often 

,  returns,  however,  and  with  the  aid  of  peace  loving  individuals  and  of  a  Peace- 
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loying  God,   triumphs  over  War's  repulsive  might. 

Yet  wars  are  not  over,   and  neither  is  peace  over.  Whether  it  is  wrong  to  fight 
or  ftot  is  not  essstial  in  the  discussion  of  the  Civil  War.  One  of  the  surest  ways 
toy  which  men  may  meet  their  death  heroically  and  never  toe  suitably  remembered 
is  toy  going  to  a  watery  grave.Many  torave  hearts  have  da e en  swallowed  up  toy  the 
greedy  ocean,  and  only  given  a  grave     for  their  earthly  reward.   It  is  really  ap- 
palling to  see  how  many  heroes  talcing  part  in  the  very  necessary  tolocade  running 
have     gone  unmentioned  in  even  the  most  detailed  histories.  Nevertheless  the  few 
1hen  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  fought  for  what   they  thought  was  right,   and 
"so  heroically     did  they  fight  that  it  makes  it  worthwhile  for  us,    their  descend* 
ants  to  study  how  and  icr  what  t  they  fought*  Both  the  .North  and  the  South  preyed 
for  victory,  tout  Right  and  Migtoit  happened  to  walk  hand  in  hand  and  the  great 
Emancipation  took  place     as  a  result  of  the  war. 

A  very  amusing  incident  of  faith  is  related  in  Clark's  Regimental  History. 
It  is  concerning  an  old  darky  who  was  employed  on  one  of  the  tolocade  running 
vessels.   In  a  certain  toattle  the  victory  for  the  Southerners  was  at  first  doubt- 
ful.  The  old  darky  nearly  collapsed  with  fear  and  he  started  to  praying  for  di- 
vine deliverance.   Because  of  the  fact  that  the  firing  did  not  immediately  cease, 
he  toegan  calling  upon  Neptune,  Aurora,   and  every  Grecian  god  and  goddess  that  he 
knew,    to  Swoop  down  and  carry  him  "up  yander  where  de  heroes  go."  When  the  South- 
ern-steamer  finally  did  escape,   the  old  negro  "became  hysterically  joyful  and  had 

to  toe  put  in  irons  in  order  to  keep  him  from  overturning  the  craft. 

************ 

And  so  we  have  studied  through  the  adventures  of  the  more  important  ships 
just  what  tolocade  running  really  was  and  how  it  was  carried  on.   Truly,  tolocade 
running  was  fascinating  and  dangerous,   but  let  us  all  now  in  the  name  of  the  gre^b 
God  of  Peace  who  said, "Peace  on  earth,   and  good-will   towards  men" join  in  saying: 
Oh,   bring  me  the  men  of  yesteryears  for  to-night, perhaps   just  to-night, 

Those  men  who  risked  their  lives  and  fought  for  what  they  thought  was  rigt 
But  the  years  have  rolled  on  and  the  waters  are  bare  of  all  wandering  pi- 
rate' s  boats, 


(9) 
#But  o'er  many  a  wreckage  with  a  quiet  tread  the  clouds  of  the  heaven  float. 

Some  of  those  men  have  died,   back  to  dust  they  have  gone  from  the  duet  from 

whence  they  sprung, 

And  for  all   the  others  the  twilight  has  appeared  and  the  sunset  bell  has  rung. 

Yet  their  deeds  shine  forth  as  the  midday  sun;   it  has  wiped  away  every  tear, 

For  they  fought  the  good  fight  with  all  of  their  might  and  what  have  they  to 

fear? 
And  drawing  her  sword  the  Fate  cuts  the  threads  that  control  their  lives  one  by 

one, 
And  the  fact  that  earth's  battles  aren't  over  perhaps  means  not  that  their 

*  catties  aren't  done. 

And  yonder  I   see  from  Memory's  bower  the  Muse  as  she  steadily  plays 

An  anthem  (in  honor  of  the  hsroes  now  gone)  upon  her  Lute  of  Praise. 

And  well  do  they  merit  the  praise  that  they  get,    e'en  though  they've  put  out  to 

sea* 
With  hearts  that  were  pure  their  numbers  grow  fewer,   as  they're  from  Life's  coil 

set  fsee. 
Oh,   bring  me  the  men  of  the  yesteryears  fot  to-night,  perhaps,    just  to-night  - 
fhose  men  who  risked  thefcr  livee  and  fought  for  what  they  thought  was  right. 


•♦The  End** 
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